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Government Jobs 
For Republicans 


President Eisenhower’s Order 
Touches Off Controversy 
Over Civil Service 


RESIDENT Eisenhower has _ re- 

cently taken steps to make several 
hundred jobs in the government avail- 
able for Republicans. He has directed 
that an order be drafted removing 
civil service safeguards from these 
jobs and making it possible to remove 
the people who have been filling them. 
About all the office holders were con- 
sidered to be Democrats. They are 
expected to be replaced by Republicans. 

The President’s action has aroused 
controversy in Congress. Most Re- 
publicans favor the step. Senator 
Robert Taft of Ohio, who is generally 
considered the most influential Re- 
publican in Congress, has_ praised 
Eisenhower’s move. Moreover, Taft 
has indicated that Republicans in Con- 
gress may try to bring about changes 
in civil service laws so that more Re- 
publicans may take over jobs now 
held by Democrats. 

On the other hand, many Democrats 
are critical of the action of the Presi- 
dent. They contend that his order will 
have harmful effects on government. 
Senator Hubert Humphrey of Minne- 
sota has said that he considers the 
President’s action only the opening 
wedge to turn many Democrats out of 
government jobs. 

The controversy focuses attention 
on the methods used in selecting em- 
ployees for the government. These 
methods have undergone big changes 
since our government was set up. 

In George Washington’s day there 
were only a few government employ- 
ees. Washington and his cabinet 

(Concluded on page 6) 


THEY'RE ALLIES NOW. ' 
Premier Papagos of Greece. 
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(Left to right): President Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia, President Celal Bayar of Turkey, and 
The alliance of the three nations adds new strength to the world’s defense against Russia. 


Yugoslavia—Greece — Turkey 


Anti-Moscow Communist Country Joins with Two Democratic Nations for 
Purpose of Making Joint Plans Against the Threat of a Soviet Attack 


HE northeastern Mediterranean 

region has long been a land of in- 
ternational quarrels and fierce wars. 
Hatreds and rivalries seem to thrive 
there. So it is big news when three 
countries in that area come together 
in a spirit of friendship. 

This is exactly what Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and Turkey are doing. Late 
last month these countries formally 
agreed to cooperate on defense prob- 
lems. Yugoslavia and Turkey 
signed an important trade pact. 


also 


There is good reason why the three 
nations should stick together. All are 
seriously menaced by Russia and her 
satellites. The Soviet Union, adjoin- 
ing Turkey in the northeast, covets 
the Turkish-controlled Straits which 
lead from the Black Sea into the Med- 
iterranean. Greece, too, is painfully 
aware of the Soviet danger. After 
World War II she underwent several 
years of civil conflict, during which 


communist forces tried to capture her 
for the Kremlin. And Yugoslavia, a 
former Moscow satellite, has lived in 
dread of Soviet attack ever since she 
broke free of Stalin’s grip in 1948. 

Despite their mutual peril, it hasn’t 
been easy for the three countries to 
reach agreement. Still alive is the 
memory of a brief but disastrous war 
fought between Greece and Turkey 
about 30 years ago. Still alive also is 
the memory of how Yugoslavia, be- 
fore she broke with Russia, helped 
communist rebel forces in the Greek 
civil war. But these countries have 
sensibly decided to put aside their 
past quarrels and face up to present 
dangers. 

Old hatreds were not the only ob- 
stacles that stood in the way of 
Yugoslav-Greek-Turkish cooperation. 


‘There was also the fact that Yugo- 


slavia is a communist 
under President Tito. 


dictatorship 
She has an 








WOULD not 

think of advising 
my readers to pat- 
tern their conduct 
entirely after that 
of dogs. In some 
respects, however, 
our canine friends have quite a little to 
teach us. They have a good deal of fun. 
They know how to play. They all par- 
ticipate in their sports. They don’t hire 
a few dogs to do the playing while they 
sit on the sidelines and bark their ap- 
proval. At least I have never seen them 
perform in this way, and I have ob- 
served canine behavior for a good many 
years. A dog spectator is a sick dog. 

It is the human race which is afflicted 
with spectatoritis. Children do, indeed, 
play and have fun at it. But when they 
grow older most of them give up their 
games, and pay to see other people 
play. Professional sport, the kind you 
pay to see, has become a big business 


Walter E. Myer 


Spectatoritis—A 


By Walter E. Myer 


in America. This is a relatively new 
development. In earlier days people 
did their own playing and enjoyed it. 

Now it is quite all right to go to 
baseball, football, or basketball games. 
But wouldn’t we have better times if 
we, in addition, participated more in 
games of our own? It is being a spec- 
tator too much of the time that I am 
warning against. 

Spectatoritis is to be observed in 
other realms than that of sport. We en- 
joy music by going to concerts or listen- 
ing to the radio, which is good so far 
as it goes, but we do not participate in 
family and community singing as much 
as our ancestors did. We listen to dis- 
cussions of public questions, but too in- 
frequently do we take part in our own 
discussion clubs. The old literary soci- 
eties which were once so popular in 
high school and college have almost 
completely disappeared. 

Many students are victims of spec- 


Disease 


tatoritis. They go to class and listen 
passively to the teacher or to fellow 
students, but take no active part in the 
discussions. Too many citizens are con- 
tent to read about the events of the 
day. They are mere spectators, watch- 
ing the drama of world developments, 
but not participating in the determina- 
tion of policies. They are sideline sit- 
ters, not players, in the game of politics. 

Spectatoritis is a serious disease of 
the will. It shuts the victim off from 
the most zestful of pleasures. It de- 
tracts from one’s usefulness. The spec- 
tator—that is the mere spectator—the 
one who does not participate in the 
activities of life, plays no effective role 
in a democratic society. 

Consequently, he misses the fun and 
companionship of group singing or a 
game of volleyball; the stimulation of 
a lively debate; the sense of accomplish- 
ment which comes from having taken an 
active part in a community project. 


anti-Russian communist government 
—the only such regime in the world. 
3ut-so long as she follows any kind 
of communism at all, democratic na- 
tions are bound to have some misgiv- 
ings about linking up with her. 

Greece and Turkey are members of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, while Yugoslavia is not. Yugo- 
slavia is quarreling with Italy, a coun- 
try that is allied with Greece and 
Turkey through NATO. Such points 
as these added to the difficulty of mak- 
ing the three-nation pact, but it was 
made nevertheless. 

Under the new agreement, Yugoslav 
military leaders will work together 
with those of Greece and Turkey on 
defense plans. The Yugoslav, Greek, 
and Turkish foreign ministers will 
meet at least once a year to discuss 
mutual problems. The way is left 
open for other nations in the area 
to enter this new defense group. 
Some observers even dare to hope 
that nearby Albania and Bulgaria— 
now Soviet satellites—might manage 
to break away from Moscow and join 
with their neighbors who are deter- 
mined to be free of Rusian control. 

Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey 
make up a strong trio. Together, 
they possess armed forces of perhaps 
a million soldiers, sailors, and airmen. 
In a combined area nearly as large as 
that of Texas, New Mexico, and Okla- 
homa, they have over 45 million peo- 
ple. Their total population, and also 
their combined number of troops, 
roughly equal those of France. 

To a considerable extent, the new 
agreement links Yugoslavia with the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(of which the United States, Canada, 
and most Western European countries 
are members). Greece and Turkey 
belong to NATO. So if Yugoslavia’s 
military planning fits in with theirs, 
it is thus tied to that of the NATO 
anti-Soviet defense group, even 
though Yugoslavia is not a North 
Atlantic Treaty nation. 

(Continued on page 2) 
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YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, AND TURKEY border unfriendly communist satellite countries—Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 


and Albania. 


Three Nations 


Continued from page 1) 


The United States and Great Brit- 
ain are known to have encouraged the 
new Yugoslav-Greek-Turkish partner- 
ship. Many people in our country are 
skeptical about making close ties with 
Yugoslavia, or encourag- 
ing our allies to do so. But the U. S. 
government feels that President Tito 
deserves our help in his stand against 
Russia, no matter what form of gov- 
ernment he maintains. It is argued 
that his country, with armed forces 
of 300,000 or more men, can make a 


communist 


big contribution to western defense. 
Tito’s recent visit to Britain may re- 
sult in his drawing closer to the demo- 
cratic nations. 

Having discussed Yugoslavia at 
length in THE AMERICAN OBSERVER of 
January 26, we turn to a survey of 
her partners, Greece and Turkey. 

Greece, during the last 12 or 13 
vears, has suffered tremendous hard- 


ships. In 1940 the Italian dictator 
Mussolini sent his troops into her 
territory, but she drove them out. 


Then German forces marched in, con- 


quered the Greeks, and ruled them 
harshly until 1944. After the Ger- 
mans were driven out (by British 
troops), Greece entered a period of 


civil strife that did not end until 1949. 

Communist sought to take 
control of the Greek anti- 
communist defenders were aided first 
by the British and then, after the 
spring of 1947, by America. Our 
present policy of giving military and 
economic aid to friendly nations, so as 
to strengthen them against Moscow, 
started 
It was at this 
same time that we launched a program 
of assistance for Turkey. 

Greece has known poverty for many 
years. In an about the same 
size as that of Alabama, she has well 
over 714 million people. This would 
be a fairly large population for so 
small a country even if she were en- 
dowed with good soil and plentiful 
resources. But she has neither. 

Her land is rugged and mountain- 
Not more than a fifth of her 
ground is suitable for cultivation; and 
even this portion is rocky, with thin 


forces 


nation. 


began in earnest when we 


helping Greece in 1947. 


area 


ous. 


Farmers and herdsmen make 
up most of the country’s population, 
but they have a hard time earning a 
living. Many of the farmers struggle 
along with tools and implements of 
the most primitive type, and are pa- 
thetically grateful to receive such 
simple items as steel hoes or spades 
as gifts from America. 

To a Greece that was already poor, 
World War II and the civil conflict 
that followed brought further misery. 
During the early 1940’s, the Germans 
destroyed most of her large merchant 
fleet, with which she had been earn- 
ing money to pay for needed imports. 
In the civil war, over a tenth of her 
people were made homeless. 

Our own nation has given Greece 
a great deal of help during her long 
period of crisis—about 1% billion 
dollars’ worth up to the middle of last 
year. Much of this aid has gone to- 
ward improving the 
conditions. 


topsoil. 


people’s living 





IN MOUNTAINOUS YUGOSLAVIA, farmers 


Northeastern Turkey (not shown on map) adjoins Russia. 


We have helped the Greeks to con- 
struct new roads, develop improved 
water supply systems, repair war- 
damaged railways and harbors, and 
make use of water power from the 
mountain streams. We have helped 
them to develop new farm land by irri- 
gating some areas and draining 
others. We have brought improved 
breeds of livestock into Greece. We 
have helped that nation to build and 
operate new hospitals, and to fight 
against malaria. 

Much of our assistance, though, has 
been along military lines. When large- 
scale U. S. aid to Greece was begun, 
the first job was to overcome a com- 
munist rebellion. Today the task is 
to help the Greeks build a tough army 
as part of Europe’s defenses against 
the threat of Soviet aggression. 

Greek armed forces have about 
165,000 men. In general they are not 
yet well enough equipped, though the 
air force is already flying some jet 


planes. Of spirit and enthusiasm 
there is no shortage. Greeks tell 
about one of their soldiers who 
drowned himself because of disap- 
pointment when army doctors kept 
him from going to fight in Korea 
along with the rest of his outfit. 

Greece still has many problems. 
She is a poor country despite recent 
gains. Her government has long been 
plagued with weakness, inefficiency, 
and—in many  cases—corruption. 
American advisers, however, have 
done much to develop higher standards 
of governmental service, and Alex- 
ander Papagos, who became Premier 
last fall, seems determined to run an 
honest, efficient administration. 

Turkey. It is difficult for many of 
our people to keep their enthusiasm 
from running: away with them when 
they discuss the Turkish nation. We 
have some larger allies, and we have 
richer ones, but we have none that 
is more steadfast and determined. 

A country of about 21 million peo- 
ple, in an area somewhat larger than 
that of Texas, Turkey guards land 
and sea routes that Russia would like 
to control. On land, Turkish territory 
could provide the Soviets with a pas- 
sageway toward Africa and the oil- 
rich lands of the Middle East. On 
the water, Turkey holds the narrow 
channel that ships must use when they 
travel from Russia’s Black Sea ports 
to the Mediterranean. 

So, with Russia in an aggressive 
mood, Turkey had better be on the 
alert, and she is. She has a tough 
army of at least 400,000 men, and 
more could be brought into service if 
war struck. In Turkish schools, even 
the girls take military training. 

The bravery of the Turkish brigade 
in Korea has become a legend through- 
out the free world, and a source of 
great pride to the Turks themselves. 
On one occasion, when the govern- 
ment announced that 600 additional 
soldiers would join this group in 
Korea, 32,000 army men asked to be 
sent. 


3uilding a strong, modern army 
is not an easy job for Turkey. Until 
comparatively recent times she was 


a backward and primitive country, 


THREE LIONS 


often use the burro as a pack animal to haul crops and other goods 
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TURKEY is making strides in education along modern lines. 


THREE LION 


A PROMINENT BOULEVARD in Athens, the capital city of Greece 
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The girls here 


e studying cooking in a home economics class. 


and even today many of her rural 
people live and work just as their an- 
Some of 
her army draftees never saw an auto- 
mobile until after they entered the 
service. From such men, Turkey 
must develop her jeep drivers, tank 
and artillery teams. Fortu- 
nately, they work hard and learn fast. 

Turkey’s air force has a number of 
jet planes, and U. S. officers say that 
her pilots are excellent. Moreover, 
Turks and Americans have cooperated 
in building some large air bases on 
Turkish soil. From these, in case of 


cestors did centuries ago. 


crews, 


war, NATO bombers could pound 
Russia at close range. 
About four fifths of the Turkish 


people are farmers. Their nation’s 
wide variety of climates enables them 
to raise many different crops. Turkey 
has a mild and moist climate near the 
seacoasts, but in the high and dry 
interior there are hot summers and 
severe winters. In some sections, 
towering peaks dominate the land- 
scape. 

Though Turkey has an ancient civ- 
ilization, her people regard them- 
selves as a young country. They look 
back to the early 1920’s as the period 
when their present-day nation was 
born. At that time, a new govern- 
ment was established under the leader- 
ship of Mustapha Kemal, who later 
took the name Kemal Ataturk. 
Though he was harsh and dictatorial 
in his methods, he is today remem- 
bered mainly for his determination to 
transform Turkey into a modern and 
progressive country. 


Ataturk wanted to develop great 
new industries, and build schools. He 
encouraged the people to wear western 
clothing and adopt western customs. 
Since his death in 1938, Turkey has 
continued the modernization drive 
which he began. But she has out- 
grown the dictatorial type of govern- 
ment that he established. Her present 
chief executive, President Celal Bayar, 
won office through a democratic elec- 
tion in 1950. 

Much still remains 
plished in Turkey. She needs more 
schools, for instance. Even today, 
large numbers of people in the remote 
rural areas cannot read or write. 

Turkey, along with Greece, has re- 
cently obtained much financial help 
from the United States. We have 
granted her hundreds of millions of 
dollars since the close of World War 
II, some of which has gone for mili- 
tary purposes and some for the im- 
provement of living standards. 

Her agricultural progress furnishes 
a good example of how well she has 
put the money to use. Before we 
started helping her, she had only about 
2,000 farm tractors; now she has 
40,000. These, plus other farm im- 
provements, have within three years 
ended Turkey’s dependence on out- 
side nations for wheat. 


to be accom- 
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Our Readers Say-— 








Congressional investigations of our 
schools do not suppress freedom of 
thought, as some people charge. On the 
contrary, if we throw out the Reds who 
may now be in the classrooms, we actu- 
ally preserve freedom of thought. Com- 
munists do everything they can to kill 
democracy. Therefore, we must make 
certain that there are no Reds in the 
teaching profession. 

GINGER GERHART, 
Kirkwood, Missouri 
* 


I don’t think Congress has any busi- 
ness investigating our schools. Our edu- 
cational system is run by states and 
local communities, not Congress. What’s 
more, congressional investigations into 
the lives of teachers hurt their reputa- 
tion. Seeds of doubt and suspicion are 
sown by such probes. 

Mary ALICE GRISNIK, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


* 


I am very much in favor of U. S. par- 
ticipation in the St. Lawrence Seaway 
project. It would pay for itself in a 
short time and would be of tremendous 
value to Uncle Sam. The waterway could 
provide a vital transportation link for 
our country in peace and war. 

Jo ANN TAYLOR, 
Fremont, Utah 


* 


I want to tell you how much I enjoy 
reading your series of articles on gov- 
ernment agencies that serve the nation. 
The material in these articles helps us 
understand the great many duties and 
responsibilities of our government lead- 
ers. ROSEMARY HAGELSTEIN, 

San Angelo, Texas 


I don’t think it is safe for us to rearm 
Japan and Germany just now. Both 
those countries were our bitter enemies 
in World War il. Can we trust them 
not to turn on us again in the future? I 
don’t think. so. ELste BEAVER, 

Elkhart, Indiana 


* 

Let’s wait before we blunder into a 
project such as the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. It would be verv expensive to build 
that waterway, and our national debt 
already is far too high. How can we ever 
expect to reduce our taxes if we keep on 
spending money for unnecessary things? 

CONNIE FARRAR, 
Afton, Virginia 
* 


Before reading your interesting article 
on Hawaii, I couldn’t decide whether or 
not we ought to grant statehood to the 
island. Now I feel very strongly that 
we should admit Hawaii to the Union. 
Hawaiian people are well qualified to 
work side by side with other Americans 
as partners under one government. 

PETE GOLASH, 
East Cleveland, Ohio 


* 


The inhabitants of Washington, D. C., 
should have the right to govern them 
selves. After all, the people who livé 
in that area can better understand theif 
problems than can congressmen wh@ 
come from many different parts of thé 
nation. Besides, congressmen have to@ 
many national and world problems of 
their minds to take time out to run thé 
nation’s capital city. 

Sue DICKINSON, 
Oak Hill, West Virginia 








Science in the News 








MOBILE airplane hangar that 
can be driven around at 35 miles 
an hour is now in the planning stage. 
When completed, the hangar will be 
in two sections. Each section will be 


ynounted on rubber tires and will be ' 


powered by a giant Diesel traction 
unit. 

The object of the radical hangar is 
to speed “garaged” fighter planes into 
the sky. The Navy states that the 
present way planes have to be care- 
fully worked out of their hangars by 
ground crewmen is too slow for this 
age of supersonic planes and guided 
missiles. 

A similar hangar is already in use 
at the Marine Corps’ airfield at Cherry 
Point, North Carolina. This hangar 
is operated by a flip of a switch which 
makes the two triangular shaped han- 
gar sections pull apart, rolling along 
tracks. Within 60 seconds all the 
planes are exposed. Each section 
weighs 55 tons and is powered along 
the tracks by a self-contained Diesel- 
electric engine. 

* * * 

A new method of putting whole 
frozen milk in packages, such as those 
for butter, has been developed by three 
Frenchmen. Basically the new sys- 
tem works by chilling the milk to 5 
degrees centrigrade (41 degrees F.), 
then pouring it in a thin film over the 
surface of a long revolving cylinder 
that is refrigerated from the inside. 

* * * 

Seashell collectors may be surprised 
to learn that certain types of seashell 
animals are among the deadliest 
creatures on earth. A half-dozen spe- 
cies of beautiful seashell creatures 
from the South Pacific and Indian 
Oceans have a poison as strong as that 
of a rattlesnake. The Smithsonian 
Institution recently added several 


species of cone shells from Australia 
and the Marshall Islends, inciuding 
the poisonous varieties, to its collec- > 
tion. , 

The Institution reports that, al- 
though all known cone shells have poi- 
son, only about six are deadly to man. 
In the past 50 years a number of hu- 
man deaths have been caused by stings 
of the poisonous cone shells. The poi- 
son acts on the nervous system and 
death may result in a few hours. The 
American cones have been 
known to sting a human. 

* * * 

The British will use a new 40-inch 
telephoto lens for televising the coro- 
nation of Queen Elizabeth this June. 
The new lens, they claim, “can show 
a fly on a man’s nose from half a mile 
away,” and will be used especially for 
televising the coronation procession. 


never 





a & wor.o 
Michigan State 
College, at East Lansing, uses a sta- 
tionary bicycle to test the endurance 
of students under differing diets and 
athletic training programs. 


CAN HE TAKE IT? 
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CROCKETT, WASHINGTON STAR 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER is finding that there are hazards in the course 
of running the government, quite as much as on the golf course 


Moscow’s Kremlin 


Behind the closely guarded walls of 
Moscow’s mysterious Kremlin, deci- 
sions are made that control the lives 
of some 200 million Russians and large 
numbers of people living in Soviet 
satellite countries. It is in the Krem- 
lin that Red dictator Georgi Malenkov 
and other Soviet bosses do their work. 

The Kremlin, which gets its name 
from a Russian word meaning fort, 
is an impressive sight. Pale pink 
brick walls, some 50 feet high, shut 
off the 30-acre area from the rest of 
Moscow. The dirty-brown 
River blends in with the faded brick 
walls on one side of the fortress, and 
bright evergreen trees form a sharp 
contrast against other walls of the 
structure, 
tising from the top of the walls 

towers and gilded domes of a 
hodgepodge of buildings inside. 
Within long, rambling structures, So- 
leaders hold their meetings in 
Here also are old palaces and 
churches left over from the days when 
Russia was ruled by tsars. The pal- 
aces and other buildings in the Krem- 
lin are used as offices and living quar- 
ters by high The late 
Soviet dictator Joseph Stalin had an 
apartment in a palace once used by 
tsars and nobility of Russia. 

Actually, the Kremlin’s walls and 
many of its buildings have been stand- 
ing for centuries. The existing walls 
and some of the towers of the fortress 
The 
tsars, like Russia’s communist bosses 
of today, hid behind the Kremlin’s 
walls because they feared their 


Moscow 


are 


viet 


secret. 


Red_ bosses. 


were built as long ago as 1492. 


subjects. 

Very few Russians and only a hand- 
ful of foreigners have been permitted 
inside the fortress walls in past years. 
Those who were admitted to the Krem- 
lin were carefully watched by military 
guards. 

Most Soviet people get no closer to 
their government headquarters than 
to sprawling Red Square which lies 
in front of the Kremlin’s main gates. 
This square took its name many years 
ago from the official color of Russia’s 





ruling family before the communists 
took over that country in 1917. Its 
name has added significance because 
blood has flowed in the square when 
unfortunate Russians were publicly 
tried and executed there by tsars and 
Soviets alike. 

Gigantic military parades and com- 
munist demonstrations are held in Red 
Square from time to time. It is here 
that top Soviet leaders make most of 
their public appearances at Red cele- 
brations. At one side of the square, 
is a large-sized tomb where Ni- 
kolai Lenin, Russia’s first communist 
ruler, and the late Stalin lie together 
in death. 


Closing the Loopholes 


The Allied nations are tightening 
up on efforts to stop the flow of im- 
portant goods to Red China. A short 
time ago Britain, in cooperation with 





Uncle Sam, agreed to close its far- 
flung refueling stations to all ships— 
regardless of who owns them—if they 
carry war materials to the Chinese 
communists. England has also agreed 
to stop all vessels under her flag from 
taking vital goods to the Far East 
Reds. 

Some of the chief effects of the 
3ritish rules on trade with China are 
these: First, ships owned by English 
traders will no longer be permitted to 
carry war goods from Soviet satellites 
in Europe or from other countries to 
Red Chinese ports. (Britain, as we 
know, stopped shipping any of her 
own strategic materials to the Reds 
some time ago.) Second, vessels of 
other nations will find it hard to cross 
vast oceans without being able to get 
fuel at British or American bases 
which dot the seas. 

The latest British agreement helps 
close some loopholes through which 
China has been getting vital materials 
from abroad. It strengthens the two- 
year-old agreement under which 65 
free nations pledged themselves to 
check the flow of war goods to China’s 
Reds. It also brings England a step 
closer to the position of the United 
States and Canada, which have im- 
posed an all-out ban against exports 
of any kind to China. 


Atomic Cannon 


The nation’s most unusual cannon— 
a giant gun capable of shooting atomic 
shells for a distance of 20 miles—is 
being tried out during Uncle Sam’s 
latest trial explosions of atomic weap- 
ons. The tests, which began last 
Tuesday, are being held at special 
proving grounds in Nevada. 

The nation’s defense officials aren’t 
saying; how many atomic guns we 
have, or how powerful the cannons are. 
We do know that each of the &85-ton 
monsters is hauled by two motor trac- 
tors, and that it can move swiftly over 
bumpy fields or on the highway. It 
is also believed that the gun, whose 
barrel opening measures 11 inches 
across, can fire shells that have a de- 





The Story of the Week 


structive power equal to a small A- 
bomb. Each atomic shell, it is unof- 
ficially reported, will destroy a mili- 
tary target within about one square 
mile of the explosion. 


Government Salaries 


What are the incomes of some of 
our top government leaders? 

President Dwight Eisenhower has 
a yearly income of $100,000. He gets 
an additional allowance of $50,000 to 
help meet expenses as head of the na- 
tion. Uncle Sam takes an income tax 
bite out of the President’s salary as 
well as out of his expense account. 
The Chief Executive also gets up to 
$40,000 a year for travel and official 
entertainment expenses; this sum is 
not taxed. 

Vice President Richard Nixon earns 
$30,000 a year, on which he must pay 
income taxes, just as do other Ameri- 
cans. He also gets an annual allow- 
ance of $10,000 to meet official ex- 
penses. The expense account is not 
subject to taxation. 

Senators and representatives alike 
receive yearly salaries of $12,500, on 
which they must pay regular income 
taxes. They also receive a non-taxable 
allowance of $2,500 for official ex- 
penses. Speaker of the House Joseph 
Martin of Massachusetts earns more 
than his colleagues in Congress. His 
income and his expense account as 
chief officer of the House are the same 
as those of the Vice President. 

Each member of the President’s cab- 
inet, who heads a major government 
agency, gets a pay envelope of $22,500 
a year. Cabinet members must pay 
taxes on their income. 


Color Television 


What’s happened to color television? 
Democratic Senator Edwin Johnson of 
Colorado and a few other lawmakers of 
both parties are now asking that ques- 
tion. They are calling for a congres- 
sional probe to find out why there has 
been a lag in the development of color 
telecasts. 





THE LATE RUSSIAN DICTATOR, Joseph Stalin, now lies in this tomb in Red Square, Moscow, beside Nikolai 
Lenin, who was the first of Russia’s communist dictators. 
two will be built. 


There are reports from Moscow that a new tomb for the 
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COMMUNIST RUSSIA and her satellites in relation to the 


About 214 years ago, the Federal 
Communications Commission—a gov- 
ernment agency that regulates radio 
and TV—gave the Columbia Broad- 
casting System the go ahead signal 
on color video programs. After cer- 
tain problems were straightened out, 
CBS began a limited number of color 
telecasts. The new medium never 
made much headway, though, for a 
number of reasons. For one thing, 
the government put temporary re- 
strictions on the production of special 
color TV equipment because of defense 
needs. 

Now, the lawmakers argue, most of 
the restrictions on TV production have 
been lifted. There is no reason why 
we shouldn’t have color TV at this 
time, these legislators contend. 


West Berlin’s Mayor 


West Berlin’s Mayor Ernst Reuter 
is now on a two-week visit to the 
United States, seeking help for his 
unhappy city. Surrounded on all sides 
by communist-held German territories, 
West Berlin does not have enough 
food, housing, or jobs for its nearly 
21% million people—many thousands 
of whom are refugees from Soviet 
East Germany. 

Reuter is asking Americans for 
money, clothing, and food to help care 
for those who fled to his city from the 
Reds. He also hopes to get U. S. sup- 
port for plans to move additional num- 
bers of people from overcrowded Ber- 
lin to other non-communist areas. Big 
transport planes are already flying an 
average of about 1,500 refugees from 
West Berlin to free Germany every 
day. But the city still has many more 
people than it can care for. 

Reuter has been mayor of his city 
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since 1948., That year, he won praise 
in democratic countries around the 
world for standing up against Russian 
threats to starve out Berlin. 


The Commonwealth 


The British Commonwealth of na- 
tions is officially dropping “British” 
from its name. The group of coun- 
tries having ties with Britain, which 


includes Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, Pakistan, and others, will 
henceforth be known simply as the 


“Commonwealth.” The new name was 
adopted because most of the Common- 
wealth’s 500 million people are not of 
British origin. 


Japan and Czechoslovakia 


Two widely separated countries have 
been attracting world-wide attention 
lately. One is Czechoslovakia, the 
other is Japan. 

The sudden death of Klement Gott- 
wald, 56-year-old President of Czecho- 
slovakia, has created mystery about 
what is going-on in that country. 
Gottwald attended Stalin’s funeral and, 
within 72 hours after his return home 
from Moscow, he too was dead. Offi- 
cially, he died of pneumonia, but many 
observers wonder if he might have 
been assassinated. 

Did the Russians suspect Gottwald 
of trying to make Czechoslovakia inde- 
pendent of Soviet control, just as Tito 
did in the case of Yugoslavia? Will 
there be a large-scale purge of Czech 
leaders? 

The big question in Japan concerns 
the special elections to be held next 
month. When the majority of mem- 
bers of the Japanese Diet (parlia- 
ment) recently passed a vote of no 


rest of the world 


confidence in Premier Yoshida, he dis- 
solved the Diet and called for new 
elections in April. 

Our government is particularly con- 
cerned with the outcome of this bal- 
loting, for Premier Yoshida is a good 
friend of the United States. Will he 
be supported by the Japanese people? 
If not, will his successor continue the 
close cooperation which now exists be- 
tween Japan and our country? 


Yalta and Potsdam 


In an article published March 2, we 
reported on President Eisenhower’s 
request that Congress officially con- 
demn the results of certain U. S. war- 
time agreements with Russia. Con- 
gress has not yet complied with this 
request, and probably will not do so. 

President Franklin Roosevelt, at the 
1945 Yalta Conference, and President 
Truman, at the 1945 Potsdam Confer- 
ence, made various agreements with 
the late Joseph Stalin. Eisenhower, 
soon after he took office, indicated a 
belief that the Soviet Union had used 
these agreements in such a way as to 
bring vast new areas under communist 
domination. He asked Congress to 
condemn Russia for twisting the mean- 
ing of these pacts, and to state that 
we would not recognize any interpre- 
tation resulting in the enslavement of 
foreign peoples. 

Democratic congressmen, in gen- 
eral, were willing to follow this re- 
quest. Numerous Republicans, though, 
felt that the President was being too 
mild. They wanted to condemn the 
Yalta and Potsdam agreements out- 
right, instead of criticizing Russia 
for twisting them. Such condemna- 
tion would have reflected, of course, 
upon Roosevelt and Truman. 


The two sides could not get together, 
so efforts to pass a resolution about 
the wartime agreements were put 
aside. Followers of President Ejisen- 
hower are disappointed that Congress 
has failed to grant one of his first for- 
eign-policy requests. 

Meanwhile, Republicans who re- 
garded Eisenhower’s proposals as too 
mild continue arguing that the Yalta 
and Potsdam agreements’ worked 
mostly to Russia’s advantage. Demo- 
crats, on the other hand, feel that the 
outcome of the recent dispute is, in 
considerable measure, a “vote of con- 
fidence” in the wartime steps taken by 
Roosevelt and Truman. 


| SMILES 


A golfer was driving off about a foot 
in front of the teeing mark. The club 
secretary happened to come along. 

“Here!” he cried indignantly. “You 
can’t do that! You're disqualified.” 

“What for?” demanded the player. 

“You’re driving off in front of the 
mark.” 

The player looked at him with pity. 
“Don’t be silly!” he said tersely. “I’m 
playing my third stroke!” 


* 























Scotland Yard was hunting a criminal, 
but the only picture of him that could 
be obtained was a strip of eight photo- 
graphs. This strip was sent to a pro- 
vincial town, and shortly afterwards 
the following telegram reached the Yard: 

“We have found six of the wanted 
men. Hope to get the other two shortly.” 


* 


Dentist: “Excuse me a moment, 
please.” 

Patient: “Where are you going? 

Dentist: “Before beginning work on 
you, I must have my drill.” 

Patient: “Great Scott, man! Can’t you 
fill a tooth without a rehearsal?” 


* 


Graduate: “Professor, I have made 
some money and I want to do something: 
for my old college. I don’t remember 
what studies I excelled in.” 

Professor: “In my classes you slept 
most of the time.” 

Graduate: “Fine! 
tory.” 


I'll endow a dormi- 
* 
Motorist: “Boy, am I all right for the 
Z00 


Bright Lad: “As far as I know you 
are, mister, but I’m not running the zoo.” 


* 


The man who had made a huge fortune 
was bragging on himself to a number 
of students in a business class. 

“All my success in life, all my financial 
prestige,” he said proudly, “I owe to one 
thing alone—pluck, pluck, pluck!” 

He made an impressive pause here, but 
the effect was ruined by one student who 
asked impressively: “Just how many peo- 
ple did you pluck?” 
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“Someday, I'd like to see one of those 
on your report card” 
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Federal Employment 


(Concluded from page 1) 


members were careful to choose for 
government the men who, in 
their opinion, could best fill them. 

But Presidents later on began more 
and more often to make appointments 
on the basis of party loyalty. Jobs in 
government were handed out as po- 
litical rewards to friends of the party 
in power. 

At the time Andrew Jackson was 
President, this method of choosing 
government employees became known 
as the “spoils system.” The term was 
derived from a remark made by Sena- 
tor William Marcy of New York: “To 
the victor belong the spoils.” 


posts 


The spoils system became the ac- 
cepted way of filling government jobs. 
As the government grew, the number 
of employees increased. Whenever a 
change in administration occurred, 
members of the winning party 
swarmed on Washington, looking for 
positions. 

As a result of the spoils system, 
many inefficient people held jobs in 
government bureaus and. agencies. 
Frequently their only qualification 
was that they were members of the 
party in power. The operation of 
government departments often suf- 
fered and, soon after the Civil War, 
demands began to be made that some 
kind of a merit system be set up for 
choosing government workers. 


Garfield’s Death 


Progress was slow, though, and it 
took the assassination of a President 
to arouse public opinion on the issue. 
In July, 1881, President James A. 
Garfield, who had been in office only 
a few months, was shot by a disap- 
pointed office seeker. His death two 
months later shocked the country, and 
prodded Congress into passing a bill 
which was the basis of our present 
civil service system. 

Civil service provides that numer- 
ous government positions be awarded 
on the basis of merit rather than as 
Today a_ great 
many jobs in the government are 
filled through competitive examina- 
tions. Those who receive the highest 
marks in the exams are first in line 
for job openings. Under civil service 
regulations, employees cannot be dis- 


political rewards. 


missed so long as they are efficient and 
trustworthy in their jobs and so long 
as their posts are not abolished. In 
other words, they cannot be removed 
from their jobs just because they do 
not belong to the party in power. 
The original civil service law, 
passed in 1883, provided that 12 per 
cent of the jobs in government be filled 
examinations. Over 


by competitive 





THIS APPLICANT for a civil service job is being given an oral test 


the years, the civil service system has 
been extended, and today about half 
of the federal government’s 21% mil- 
lion civilian employees are considered 
“areer workers, protected from un- 


justified dismissal by civil service 
regulations. 
Many other government workers 


benefit through job safeguards, even 
though they are not considered career 
civil service employees. For example, 
war veterans, who make up almost 
half of the federal government’s em- 
ployees today, receive certain prefer- 
ence. Because of their veterans’ 
status, even those who are not civil 
service career workers cannot be fired 
without good cause. 

Several large agencies have their 
own merit systems outside of civil 
service. They include the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Central In- 
telligence Agency, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, and a few others. 

Thus, as a result of civil service, 
veterans’ preference, and _ separate 
merit systems in certain agencies, it 
is probable that well over 90 per cent 
of workers employed by the federal 
government cannot be fired for strictly 
political reasons. 

In addition, civil service safeguards 
were extended to a substantial number 
of workers by executive orders issued 
by President Truman. These em- 
ployees held positions which were for- 
merly not under civil service. Many 
of them had received their jobs 
through appointment during the re- 
cent Democratic administrations, and 
not through competitive examina- 
tions. 

Consequently, when the Republicans 
came into power in January after 20 
years of Democratic administrations, 
they found far fewer opportunities 
to appoint Republicans to government 
jobs than they had expected. Even 
though the number of government 
jobs had increased almost five times 
1932, the number of positions 
that could be filled through appoint- 
ment by the new administration had 
increased very little. 

President Eisenhower’s recent ac- 
tion reversed the executive orders is- 
sued by President Truman. It abol- 
ished civil service status for several 
hundred responsible and has 
opened up these positions for Repub- 
licans. In defense of this move, the 
Republicans put forth the following 
views: 

“The Eisenhower administration 
came into power, pledged to carry on 
the government efficiently and to clean 
up various agencies. It should have 
full opportunity to carry out its pro- 


since 


posts, 
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REPUBLICANS complain that they aren’t getting enough political jobs 


gram, approved by a majority of the 
voters. Yet it can hardly do so unless 
it has people of its own choice in key 
positions. 

“The Republicans found that many 
important posts had been put under 
civil service safeguards by President 
Truman in order to keep Democrats in 
these positions. For example, in the 
Federal Security Agency, Mrs. Hobby, 
the new head of the organization, 
found she couldn’t even choose her top 
assistant. The job had been given 
civil service safeguards. In the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, Albert 
Cole, the new administrator, couldn’t 
even choose his private secretary. In 
fact, there were only three appoint- 
ments in his own organization of 13,- 
000 people that Mr. Cole could make. 

“All that President Eisenhower’s 
order does is to correct the unfair 
situation created by Mr. Truman’s 
earlier orders. Truman’s orders were 
obviously an attempt to keep Demo- 
crats in government jobs. They were 
an abuse of civil service which was 
never intended to apply to high posts 
where policies are formed or where 
a confidential relationship exists with 
policy-making officials. 

“President Eisenhower has stated 
that he stands squarely behind the 
civil service system, and that he has 
no intention of removing the rank- 
and-file of career employees of the 
government from civil service. The 
only object of the President’s order 
is to remove civil service safeguards 
from people who never should have 
been granted them in the first place. 
His action will mean more efficient 
government.” 

Those who are critical of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s recent move and 
feel that it is a step in the wrong di- 
rection put forth these arguments: 

“President Eisenhower’s order 


abolishing civil service status for 
several hundred jobs may well be 
the first step in firing a large number 
of career people in government and re- 
placing them with Republicans. It 
will certainly act as a ‘go ahead’ sig- 
nal for many Republican Congressmen 
with job-hungry constituents. These 
congressmen will want to continue 
from policy-making jobs right down to 
postmasters and other lesser officials 
in replacing Democrats with Repub- 
licans. 

“To find places for job seekers by 
turning others out of jobs they have 
held for years and have handled effi- 
ciently is not going to improve the 
quality of government. It can only 
result in turning our government 
agencies into political footballs, and 
in wiping out the hard-fought gains 
that have been made over the years 
in establishing the merit system in 
government. 

“If the present administration con- 
tinues to pick away at our civil serv- 
ice system, it will be a tragic thing 
for the cause of good government. 
Civil service is not a perfect system 
of selecting government workers, but 
it is far better than the spoils system. 
We unquestionably have a much bet- 
ter government today than we would 
have if our civil service system were 
weak or nonexistent. 

“The country needs to attract more 
ambitious, able young people into gov- 
ernment as a career. Yet no one 
wants to make government work his 
sareer if he may be fired at any time 
for political reasons. Certainly the 
trend that is evident today under the 
new administration is going to make 
it harder to get able workers in gov- 
ernment jobs.” 

Thus go the arguments over recent 
developments affecting jobs in the 
government. 
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Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following word 
or phrase meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
given on page 8, column 4. 


whose 


1. There was a paucity (paw’sih-té) 
of information. (a) wealth (b) great 
variety (c) scarcity (d) packet. 


2. The artist is noted for his paint- 
ings of bucolic (bi-kdl’ik) scenes. (a) 
rural (b) wartime (c) mountainous 
(d) tropical. 


3. Shakespeare was a prolific (pro- 
lih’-fik) writer. (a) humorous (b) 
highly sensitive (c) poetic (d) very 
productive. 


4. “I will refute (ré-fiit’) this man’s 
evidence,” said the lawyer. (a) prove 
(b) listen to (c) disagree with (d) 
disprove. 


5. Only Nature’s laws are immuta- 
ble (ih-mi’tih-bl). (a) unchangeable 
(b) useful (c) understandable (d) re- 
spectable. 


6. Communistic precepts (pré’sépts ) 
are the enemies of democratic thought. 
(a) military plans (b) beliefs or teach- 
ings (c) leaders (d) plots. 


7. Heisa maladroit (mil-ih-droyt’) 
leader. (a) successful (b) brilliant 
(ce) unskilled (d) popular. 


8. A great antipathy (An-tip’th-thé) 
developed between the boys. (a) com- 
radeship (b) rivalry (c) disliking (d) 
understanding. 


Amateur comes from the Latin word 
amo, “to love.” An amateur sports- 
man, for example, is one who “loves” 
any athletic contest and who plays for 
the fun of it. 





Global Report 


The output of the world’s factories 
and mines is now three times as great 
as it was about 20 years ago, accord- 
ing to the United Nations’ latest re- 
port on world-wide economic and social 
conditions. Uncle Sam accounts for a 
huge slice of the increased production. 
The UN report, based on the latest 
available figures, tells this story: 

The United States, which turned out 
over 114 billion tons of coal in 1951, 
produces two out of every five tons 
of the world’s supply of that mineral. 
Russia, by comparison, produced an 
estimated 284 million tons of coal in 
1951. The U. S. also leads all other 
nations in the production of steel 
Nearly 100 million tons of the metal 
rolled out of its mills in 1951. The 
Soviet output, for the same year, is 
estimated to have been somewhat more 
than 31 million tons of steel. 

In the field of medicine, Israel leads 
the world in the number of doctors it 
has in proportion to its population. 
The youthful nation has one doctor 
for every 350 persons. This compares 
with one physician for every 70,000 
people in Nigeria, which is at the 
lower end of the scale. The United 
States has one doctor for about every 
750 inhabitants. 

All told, the world is estimated to 
have just under 2% billion people 
scattered over its four corners. Of 
all the continents, Asia, with China’s 
and India’s teeming masses, is by far 
the most heavily populated one. 


SERVING THE NATION 








WHITE ™ Py 


THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT often uses buses to serve small towns 


The Post Office Department 


This is the ninth in a series of spe- 
cial features on important government 
offices and the men and women who 
run them. This week’s article deals 
with the Post Office Department and 
its Postmaster General. 


Arthur Summerfield has a knack for 
getting along well with people. It is 
this characteristic that has helped him 
work his way up from a production 
line worker in a factory to a prominent 
business and political leader. 

Born 54 years ago in Pinconning, 
Michigan, he quit school at the age of 
13 to work in an industrial plant. 
Later, he moved to Flint, Michigan, 
where he took a job in an auto factory. 

Summerfield carefully saved all he 
could out of his small earnings as an 
auto worker and he invested his money 
in an oil distributing business. He 
soon became a prosperous dealer in 
petroleum products. 
a hand in directing real estate and in- 
surance enterprises, and he established 
one of the nation’s largest Chevrolet 
sales agencies. During World War II, 
he won praise from the Army for his 
help in recruiting trained mechanics 
for armed forces duty. 

Summerfield became active in poli- 
tics during the 1940 Presidential cam- 
paign. That year, he worked day and 
night in an effort to get Michigan’s 
voters to support the 1940 GOP Presi- 
dential candidate, the late Wendell 
Willkie. Though Willkie won Michi- 
gan, he lost the election. 

When GOP leaders met to pick their 
party’s standard-bearer last July, the 
Michigan businessman helped General 
Dwight Eisenhower win the Republi- 





ARTHUR SUMMERFIELD 


Postmaster General 


' 


In time, he had . 


can nomination. Summerfield then 
aided Eisenhower in the candidate’s 
successful race for the White House. 

The Postmaster General has never 
been too busy for fun and for service 
in civic groups. Like his chief in the 
White House, Summerfield is a golf 
fan. The Michigan Republican leader 
has also been.a prominent member of 
a large number of civic and social 
groups in his home state. 

As Postmaster General, businessman 
Summerfield heads an agency that is 
sometimes called the government’s 
“biggest business enterprise.” He di- 
rects the affairs of more than 40,800 
post offices and some 520,000 workers 
scattered over the nation. His agency 
had a payroll last year of about 1% 
billion dollars. 

The head of the nation’s postal sys- 
tem who served when our Constitution 
was adopted in 1789, by comparison, 
supervised the work of 75 post offices 
and had only a few hundred employees 
under him. The government agency 
became a regular executive department 
in 1862. 

One of Summerfield’s top-flight help- 
ers, who heads the Bureau of Post 
Office Operations, is in charge of man- 
aging the post offices across the coun- 
try. These are ranked as first-, sec- 
ond-, third-, and fourth-class post 
offices, depending upon the size of the 
community in which they are located 
and the amount of mail they handle. 
This official also supervises delivery 
services and the activities of the de- 
partment’s many field workers. 

Another Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral is in charge of transportation. He 
sees to it that letters, parcel post, and 
other mail gets to its destination 
within the country and overseas. 

The Bureau of Finance handles the 
Post Office Department’s varied money 
activities. It supervises the big 
agency’s income and expenditures. It 
also sees to it that post offices are sup- 
plied with postage stamps, stamped en- 
velopes, postal cards, and the like. Fi- 
nally, this office helps Uncle Sam sell 
Savings Bonds and Stamps. 

Other agencies of the Post Office 
Department see to it that the mails 
aren’t used for illegal purposes, keep 
post office buildings and other mailing 
equipment in shape, and run the Postal 
Savings System—a plan whereby indi- 
viduals can get interest payments from 
money deposited with certain post of- 
fices. It takes only one dollar to open 
such an account. 





SPORTS 


HE Yale University swimming team 

recently won its 100th victory in a 
row. It has not lost a match since 
1944. The record of the Yale swim- 
mers is one of the longest winning 
streaks in any field of sport. 

Yale has long been noted for its 
great swimming teams. Four Yale 
swimmers took part in last summer's 
Olympic Games. They were Wayne 
Moore, Jim McLane, Don Sheff, and 
John Marshall. The latter is a native 
of Australia, and represented his home 
country in the international competi- 
tion at Helsinki. 

Yale’s success in water sports is a 
tribute to Bob Kiphuth, its veteran 
swimming coach. Kiphuth has been at 
Yale since 1917, and the teams he has 
coached have compiled an amazing rec- 
ord. They have won 452 swimming 
matches, and have lost only 10. 

Another college which has fine swim- 
ming teams is Ohio State University. 
The Buckeyes of Ohio State recently 
won their fifth consecutive champion- 
ship among the Middle Western col- 
leges. Ohio State’s big star is little 
Ford Konno from Hawaii. 
a leading point-winner for the United 














WIDE wor ave u 


John Marshall Ford Konno 
States in the swimming events in the 
1952 Olympics. 

No one knows who jirst discovered 
how to swim. Man probably learned 
how to navigate under his own power 
in water by watching animals. An- 
cient pottery shows men keeping afloat. 

Swimming may not have become a 
competitive sport until the early part 
of the 19th century. The English took 
it up about that time. They used the 
side stroke and breast stroke, and, 
measured by today’s standards, they 
did not achieve much speed. 

An Englishman who migrated to 
Australia in the latter part of the last 
century saw the natives of the South 
Seas using an overhand stroke. He 
tried it, and taught it to others. The 
stroke became known as the Australian 
crawl, and those who used it soon be- 
gan to set new speed records. Swim- 
ming teachers began to teach the new 
stroke. Today nearly everyone learn- 
ing to swim is taught one form or an- 
other of this powerful overhand stroke. 

The greatest test of endurance for 
swimmers has generally been consid- 
ered the English Channel. A treacher- 
ous stretch of water, the English Chan- 
nel—about 20 miles wide at the nar- 
rowest point—is icy cold, and is 
churned by swift currents and tricky 
tides. 

The first swimmer to conquer the 
English Channel was Captain Matthew 
Webb of England in 1875. The best 
known of the present-day Channel 
swimmers is Florence Chadwick of San 
Diego, California. In 1950 she swam 
from France to England, and in 1951 
she made another successful crossing, 
this time swimming from England to 
France. 


Konno was 7 


— 
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Careers for Tomorrow 


In Professional Acting 


UCCESS in high school plays may 

lead you to dream of a career as 
an actor or actress. It is true that 
some of the big names in Hollywood, 
on the radio, or on Broadway won 
their first applause on local stages. 
Unfortunately, though, very few who 
do well in amateur productions suc- 
ceed in the professional world. 

Some, of course, reach the top; 
others have enjoyable careers playing 
minor professional roles, but many 
turn to other fields to make a living. 
Acting becomes a hobby rather than 
a vocation. 

This picture should not discourage 
you if you have ability and compelling 
ambition. Hard work is ahead, but 
determination can bring success. 

At one time, the stage offered the 
only employment for actors and ac- 
Today, the motion pictures, 
radio, and television, rather than the 
legitimate theater, are the main em- 
ployers of dramatic talent. 

It is hard to analyze these qualifica- 
tions. Dramatic ability is important. 
So are appearance and voice; but not 
all successful entertainers are hand- 
some, and not all have pleasant voices. 
Many capitalize upon some feature of 
their appearance or manner of speech 
that differs from the average. Per- 
sonality, perhaps, is the quality most 
essential to the actor. 

A long formal education is not 
necessary for an actor or actress, but 
many colleges and universities give 
excellent courses in the theater. If 


tresses. 


you take this work you can benefit 
greatly from it, but your real training 
will come from acting itself. 

Amateur plays, either in high school 
or college, offer a starting point in the 
field of acting, so take part in as many 
of them as you can. As a next step, 
you may find places in summer thea- 
ters, in short radio sketches, or with 
Little Theater groups. 


When you finish your formal school- 


ing, you may want to go to Holly- 
wood or New York to look for bit 
parts. Competition will be keen— 


whether you try for radio, TV, stage, 
or screen, you will probably have to 
take another job in order to live. In 
the end, you may have to keep on with 
your other job and give up your dream 
of a stage or screen career, or you may 
be one of the fortunate few who suc- 
ceed in acting. 

It is impossible to predict what you 
could earn in this field. A very few 
of Hollywood’s leading stars receive 
$300,000 to $400,000 a year. Some 
on Broadway earn as much as $1,000 
a week while they are working. Out- 
standing radio personalities make 
$10,000 or more a week. But these 
salaries are rare, and the stars who 
2arn them have heavy expenses. 

While hourly and weekly rates are 
high for the average professional actor 
or actress, a great many in this field 
are employed only a small part of 
each year, so their annual earnings 
are small. A fair number of the more 
talented and experienced actors, how- 






se ate. 


ACTING requires talent plus hours and 
hours of hard work and study 


ever, make between $5,000 and $10,000 
a year. 

Acting is not a career for the faint- 
hearted; but the picture is not always 
grim. Though you may not become 
a Spencer Tracy or a Bette Davis, you 

can find outlets for your acting talents. 

Many cities have Little Theaters which 
offer parts in amateur productions and 
require the of at least one 
professional director. High schools, 
colleges, and universities need people 
who can teach dramatics. Moreover, 
television is providing increasing op- 
portunities for actors and actresses to 
make a steady living. 

Lighting, stage and costume design, 
and public relations—the technical 
side of stage and screen work—also 
offer career opportunities. 

A book entitled Your Career in Show 
Business by Paul Denis contains prac- 
tical information on careers in many 
of the entertainment fields. It is pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., and sells for $3.00. 


services 





Historical Backgrounds - - 


REAT Britain, despite the conflict 

in Korea, has been carrying on 
some indirect trade with communist 
China. Now, Britain has decided to 
take steps to cut off all that trade. 

The question of whether UN coun- 
tries should get together and impose a 
complete blockade of Red China has 
not, however, been settled. The idea 
of a blockade presents many problems. 
Strictly speaking, a blockade is an at- 
tempt to keep a nation from receiv- 
ing goods needed to make war—weap- 
ons, machines for factories, and even 
food. Warships and planes would have 
to be used to patrol a blockaded na- 
tion’s coasts. 

Blockading an unfriendly nation is 
an ancient practice. England, for ex- 
ample, defeated Spain’s navy in 1588. 
That started Spain’s downfall. Then 
England put ships around the Spanish 
coasts to stop trade. That was the 
final blow. 

The United States had a brush with 


blockade tactics early in our his- 
tory—in 1798. France and Great 
Britain were at war. We tried to 


keep out of the fight, but we wanted to 
carry on our trade with both nations 
and others in Europe. We reached an 
agreement with Britain. This an- 
gered France, and she began to seize 
our ships and block our trade with 
England. 

In retaliation, President John 
Adams ordered our Navy to resist the 
French and to capture their ships. We 
were successful in the undeclared war 
that followed. France agreed in 1800 
to stop interfering with our merchant 


to resume 
countries, 


marine, and we were able 
peaceful trade with other 

The blockade had a place, too, in the 
War of 1812 with England. Britain 
had begun to stop American vessels 
and to remove British sailors who 
worked on them. At times the Brit- 
ish also took American seamen off 
our ships. The interference angered 
Americans and led to war. 

In World War I, Germany’s sub- 
marine attacks on our shipping finally 
led us into the fight. In that conflict, 
as well as in World War II, we and 
our allies blockaded Germany and her 
allies. The enemy, in turn, tried to 
blockade us. In the long run, we won 


both wars—partly because we over- 





BENITO MUSSOLINI, once Italy’s 
dictator. Nations didn’t cooperate to 
cut off his trade with the outside world 
when his troops attacked Ethiopia. 


Past Blockades 


came the blockades against our trade. 

One of the biggest failures for na- 
tions trying to cut off trade with an 
aggressor came about in the 1930’s. 
Italy, under the leadership of fascist- 
dictator Mussolini, had invaded Ethio- 
pia. Fifty-two countries agreed to 
quit selling war materials to Italy and 
to stop buying Italian goods. This 
action was a boycott instead of a block- 
ade, but both have the same purpose; 
namely, tu keep a nation from trading 
with the outside world. 

The plan was to weaken Italy so 
that she would have to stop making 
war. The plan didn’t work. A num- 
ber of the 52 countries didn’t carry 
out their agreement to punish Italy. 
Too, Italy received help from Nazi 
Germany. Italy conquered Ethiopia. 
The failure of the boycott encouraged 
Italy and Germany to go on to new 
conquests, and finally led to World War 
II. 

There is always danger that, when 
a blockade or boycott is imposed in 
peacetime, it will prod the victim into 
declaring war as an act of desperation. 
There is a chance that a blockade of 
the Red Chinese might anger them so 
much that they would fight even harder 
than they are fighting now. That is 
why some of our allies and certain 
Americans are opposed to such a plan. 
Supporters of a blockade, on the other 
hand, contend that Red China is doing 
all she can anyway, and that cutting 
off her trade will certainly reduce the 
amount of war-making supplies going 
into the country and as a result might 
make her stop fighting. 





Study Guide 


Civil Service 











1. What step did President Eisen- 
hower recently carry out in respect to 
certain government jobs? 

2. Give the views of Senators Taft and 
Humphrey on the President’s act. 


3. Trace the development of the civil 
service system. 


4. What safeguards does civil service 
provide for government employees? 


5. When the Republicans came into 
office, what situation did they find in re- 
spect to positions that could be filled by 
appointment? 


6. Why do Republicans feel that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s recent action was jus- 
tified? 

7. What views are put forth by many 
Democrats concerning the President’s 
order? 


Discussion 


1. Do you feel that President Eisen- 
hower was justified or not in his recent 
removal of certain jobs from civil service 
safeguards? Explain. 


. Do you approve of war veterans re- 
ceiv ing certain preference in government 
jobs over other civilians? Explain. 


Three Nations 


_ 1, Why does Yugoslavia feel that she 
is in special danger of Soviet attack? 
2. Discuss the relations between Greece 
and Turkey, on one hand, and the Mos- 
cow-controlled countries on the other. 


3. What are some reasons for the 
hatreds and suspicions that Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and Turkey have had toward one 
another? 


4. Describe the terms of the defense 
agreement that these three have made. 
Explain how this agreement links 
Yugoslavia to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. e 


6. Give some of the reasons for Greece’s 
poverty. In what ways have we helped 
her within the last few years? 


7. Why is it hard for Turkey to build 
a strong, modern army? 


8. Present some figures to show the 
combined size and armed strength of 
Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey. 


Discussion 


1. Do you think it is wise for the 
democratic nations to accept Yugoslavia 
as a partner? Why or why not? 

2. Do you feel that the United State 
should continue giving sizable amounts 
of aid to Turkey and Greece? Explain 
your position. 


Miscellaneous 
1. Briefly describe the Kremlin. 


2. How is Britain closing loopholes 
through which Red China has been get- 
ting war goods? 


3. Why are some lawmakers asking 
for a probe into color television? 

. For what reasons is West Berlin’s 
Mayor Ernst Reuter visiting the U. S.? 


5. Who is Arthur Summerfield and 
what are the chief duties of the depart- 
ment he heads? 


Pronunciations 


Celal Bayar—ja-lahl’ bi-ahr’ 


Kemal Ataturk—kuh-mahl’ ah-tah- 
toork’ 


Mustapha—moos’tah-fah 
Papagos—pah-pah’gos 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (c) scarcity; 2. (a) rural; 3. (d) 
very productive; 4. (d) disprove; 5. (a) 
unchangeable; 6. (b) beliefs or teach- 
ings; 7. (c) unskilled; 8. (c) disliking. 





